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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers. 


HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 


0 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Seale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 











SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 




















STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to gf amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply will be given. — 
ro & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
) Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
ee ee, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
on, S.E.22. 





When replying to advertisements please 
mention “‘ Notes AND QuERIES.” 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 83, High Street, 
Marvlebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 


No. 504. 
No. 508. 
SPECIAL 

No. 506. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
List on WILLIAM BLAKE. 


ILLUMINATED MANVU- 
SCRIPTS, INCUNABULA, 
FRENCH ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, ETC. 


List or LETTERS AND DOCU- 
MENTS From MELVILLE 
COLLECTION. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, HISTOR- 
ICAL DOCUMENTS, AND 
ASSOCIATION BOOKS. 


SPECIAL 














Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd, 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application 


EKYLL’S, LTD., 10, Berkeley Street, Picca- 

dilly, are buyers of OLD TEXT BOOKS 

on ORIENTAL RUGS, containing coloured 
illustrations. Particulars requested. 
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DispLayeD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole _Inch 
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| bound cloth. 


| SERIES (1885-1891), 
| 1897), 
/ SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. 


| FLRST SERIES (1849-1855), 


| SECOND 


No. of ) 
inserts. f 1 3 6 13 26 | 
Rates ) ” 
per line. / 1s. 10d. 9d. 8d. 7d. 

The line is of about 7 words. 
CONTENTS.—No. 9. 
MEMORABILIA :—145. 
NOTES :—Berkeley Hunting Papers, 147— State 


and Robert Blaney, 149—John Harrison, 
the 


Trials’ 
author of ‘The Survey of 
Sheffield ’—Heraldic Notes: 
151—“‘ Cabinet Councils” and “ Prime 
ters,” 152—The Community Clock, 153. 

QUERIES :—Cloth-making from  nettles—H. B. 
Farnie—The Family of Kindleside, 153—“ Bar- 
rack shiner’’—Branscome, E. Deyvon—Weather- 
cocks and the French—The Berkeley Castle 
Hunt Uniforms—Folk-customs of St. Martin’s 
Day—Plough in Church—“ Fly-posters ’—Author 
wanted, 154. 

REPLIES:—The Cock at Temple Bar, 155— 
Gloucestershire and the Navy, 156—Parish 
Register Entry, 157—Feast of St. Egwin—‘‘ Owl 
Hook ”—Hutton Field, Scotland—Fictitious news- 
papers, 158—-The Malady of the “Stone” in 
the seventeenth century—Cole—‘ As You Like 
It’: De Bois: Weston-in-Arden, 159—The Origin 
of “ Haro”—St. Margaret’s Church, Lynn; Pea- 
cock Feast; moon dial; Charnel Houses, 160— 
Saint Pantaleon—Churches with shops attached 
—Jenison Shafto—Author wanted, 161. 

THE LIBRARY :;—‘ Palladii Dialogus de Vita S. 
Joannis Chrysostomi’—Ruskin as Literary 

an Inquiry 


Minis- 


Critic—The Scots Mercat ‘‘ Cross,” 
as to its Origin and Meaning. 
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INDEX TO YOL. CLIY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLIV (January—June, 1928) 
is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to ‘‘ NOTES AND 
QUERIES, » 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free. 
The above are also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 
[HE following GENERAL INDEXES are 


now available :— 


FIRST SERTES (1849-1855), 
Price 30/-. 


(1880-1885), SEVENTH 
EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
TENTH 
Price 18/- 


second-hand, 


SIXTH SERIES 
NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), 


each; postage, 6d. 


TWELFTH SERIES _— (1916-1923) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 





SETS FOR SALE. 

12 Volumes and 

General Index, bound cloth, (2 volumes and 

General Index in Publisher’s cloth), second 

hand, clean and sound, £3 3s. 

SERIES (1856-1861), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

THIRD SERIES _ (1862-1867), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

THIRD SERIES — (1862-1867), bound _ half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1883), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 

FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good con- 
dition, £7 7s. , 


WANTED. 
THIRD SERIES.—General Index. 
FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 


SIXTH SERIES.—Vol. vii (Jan.-June, 1883). 
Vol. xi (Jan.-June, 1885). 
Vol. xii (Jul.-Dec., 1885). 


SEVENTH — ore v (Jan.-June, 1888). 
1. vi (July-Dec., 1888. 


EIGHTH enienaictee, i (Jan.-June, 1892). 
''WELFTH SERIES.—Vol. viii (Jan.-June,1921). 
VOL. CL.—No. 19 (May 8, 1926). 
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THIS WEEK: 
Berkeley Hunting Papers ... ... ... ... ... ... 147 
‘State Trials’ and Robert Blaney ... ... ... 149 
Paliladin’s Life of St. Chrysostom ... ... ... 161 





TULTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 
postage, two halt-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








_Memorabilia 


(HE correspondent of The Times in Turkey 

sends to his paper (Aug. 28) an interest- | 
ing account, which we here abridge, of the 
new Turkish alphabet. It is remarkable that 
whilst our own reformers are striving to 
introduce additional symbols into our 
alphabet, the like reformers in Turkey have 
taken the extreme opposite course, reducing 
their 482 characters to no more than twenty- 
nine. They have adopted the Latin symbols, 
rejecting ( (which is such a common symbol 
with us in the transliteration of Oriental 
words), and also X, and adding to the 
vowels 6, and an undotted 7, and to the con- 
sonants ¢, a soft g, and ach. As in French, 
there is no w. Another drastic innovation | 
will be the reading from left to right instead 
of from right to left. 

The alphabet has been arrived at after 
careful study of the English, German, French | 
and Italian alphabets, and its authors con- | 
sider that in itself it resembles the English 
and German, though there was expectation 
that the development of the Turkish language 
would show large influence from French. 
Work is being done on grammar and dic- 
tionary in the new alphabet, and much con- 
sideration bestowed on the questions of 
accent and pronunciation, for which it has 
been decided that the speech of Constanti- 
nople shall be the standard. 

Towards the end of this year a law is to 
be drafted at the Grand National Assembly at | 
Angora, providing for the general adoption | 
of the new characters on Jan. 1, 1931. Mean- 
while everything possible will be done to pre- 
pare for so drastic a change. Already news- | 
papers have begun printing short paragraphs | 
in the new characters, and soon it will be | 
compulsory so to print three columns of news. 
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| Then in Angora there is to be a school of 


languages where the principal Turkish books 
—historical, literary, scientific—will be used 
transliterated into the new characters, and it 
it said the Ghazi himself intends to give 
lessons there. 


[HE recent gift of Old Hull MSS. made by 

Miss Dorothy Mackail to Hull — MSS. 
principally acquired by her from California— 
is the occasion for a suggestion, made in‘a 
letter to The Times (Aug. 18) from Lady 
Wolseley, that some supporter of archeology 
and research work should turn his attention 
to the Battle Abbey Charters now lying use- 
less to the student and as yet uncatalogued, in 
the Huntington Library at San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, and should present the County of 
Sussex with photostat copies of them. The 
charters are contained in ninety-nine folio 
volumes : the first is the foundation charter of 
the Conqueror, and the rest follow on through 
the whole of the Abbey history. The cost of 
the photostats would be 50 cents. each, and 
thus the total expense not exactly small; but 
we agree with Lady Wolseley that it is not 
beyond what could be achieved if several 
lovers of antiquities in general, and Sussex 
history in particular, combined forces for the 
purpose. We hope it may not be long before 


a start is made. 
| the September Cornhill our readers will 
note with pleasure an article on Butter- 
flies by our old and valued correspondent, Mr. 
W. Courthope Forman. He gives vivid pic- 
tures not only of butterflies themselves, but of 
scenes in which he has found them, and 
incidents in the capture of them. Thus there 
was a garden he knew which had three tall 
green fig-trees in it, to which, when the figs 
were ripe ‘‘ Red Admirals ’’ resorted in hun- 
dreds, who drank the luscious juice all day 
so greedily that at evening many of them 
were not able to go home, but had to sleep 
where they lay. There is an account of a 
tramp in Herefordshire, where acquaintance 
with the rare ‘‘ Comma’’ was effected; a 
moment in Essex bright with an enormous 
number of ‘‘ Orange Tips,’’ flying lazily on 
either side of the way; a colony of ‘‘ Adonis 
Blues,’’ found on a certain hill in Surrey, 
and all the butterflies that haunted the 
writer’s house and neighbourhood on the 
downs south of Winchester. Mr. Courthope 
Forman has a word of criticism for Hardy’s 
bold ‘‘ amber-coloured’’ butterflies on Egdon 
Heath, which “‘ sported with the point ”’ of 
Clym Yeobright’s hook while he was furze- 
cutting: 
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Mr, Andrew Boyle’s essay on ‘ Portraiture 
in ‘‘ Lavengro ’’’ may be noted. He identifies 
the odd little editor of the ‘‘ Oxford Review ”’ 
who sought to sell his translation of Quin- 
tilian, in whom Professor Knapp saw Gifford 
and Sir Leslie Stephen, John Carey, with 
Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc., of whom we hear 
in the story of the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 


WE were interested in a long interview with 
M. Grock, published in the Italian Mail 
for Aug. 25. He is on the eve of retiring 
from the profession of clown and acrobat, 
which he has followed for thirty-five years, 
and begins by saying that few professions are 
so absorbing and need such constant applica- 
tion as this, while the rewards, worth having 
though they be, are so few that he would not 
encourage anyone to take it up. He is rare, 
almost singular, among his fellows in that he 
has saved enough for a competence, being 
blest with comparatively inexpensive tastes : 
we say, comparatively, for, after all, a turn 
for motoring is one, and he possesses three 
cars. This is a penchant easy to understand 
in an acrobat, whose account of his work 
makes more of hardships than of artistic 
satisfactions. Satisfaction from the response 
of the audience he prizes highly, and finds 
English audiences both more courteous and 
more discriminating in appreciation than 
those of other countries. Apparently clown- 
ing has become distinctly more difficult since 
the war, and the difficulty daily increases. 
People are blasé, hard to amuse. Novelty is 
the one great desideratum. M. Grock, for his 
part, provides this out of his own head, writ- 
ing all the words he wants—lyrics or plays— 
and the music too, and making all his own 
stage paraphernalia and scenery. He has 
never been ill in his life, and we -wonder 
whether this good fortune is not in part to be 
ascribed to the exhilarating effect of so much 
invention, so swiftly brought to fruition and 
applause. 


(UR correspondent, Mr. Ronald A. Dixon, 
of Thearne, sends us a pleasant little 
pamphlet (a reprint from the Hull and York- 
shire Times) about Dr. Robert Levit (thus he 
spells the name), Dr. Johnson’s friend. He 
gives the entry of Levett’s baptism from the 
Kirk Ella Parish Register; recalls the fact 
that his relatives are still to be found in 
Hull; and then shows that the family had 
long been established in West Ella and Kirk 
Ella, and gives the Levett entries in the 


register of Kirk Ella, of which the first (in a 
book dating from 1558) occurs in 1614. Mr. 
Dixon argues that since Levett settled in Lon- 


don in 1741, and the registers in the ‘ 
sion of the Royal Collegs of Surgeons Hn 
begin till 1745, it is not necessary to assume 
that he practised medicine without bein 
qualified, ‘ 
HE London County Council, out of the 
collection of prints and _ water-colours 
relating to London, which numbers over 6,700 
items, acquired either by bequest, gift or 


purchase, has now placed on view, in the | 


County Hall at Westminster Bridge, the fifth 
of a series of views illustrating London topo- 
graphy. One hundred and _seventy-eight 
items are shown, depicting various features 
and aspects of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Southwark. Among the places and buildings 
illustrated may be mentioned :—Southwark 
Cathedral and Close; Winchester House: 
and Bankside. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 








From the Weekly Journal or, the British 
Gazeteer, Saturday, August 31, 1728. 





Saturday laft a Fire broke out near 
Royfton in Cambridgefhire, which we hear 
confumed near 30 Houfes, befides Barns and 
Outhoufes: The Damages fuftain’d amounts 
to above forty Thoufand Pounds. 

On Sunday Morning about Four, two 
Houfes in Princes Street, near Stocks-Market, 
fell down ; one of them was juft new Fronted, 
and the other was preparing for that Purpofe, 
but instead of beginning at the top to pull 
down the old Wall, they undermined another 
at the Bottom, fo that the Weight of the 
Bearing threw down the Front. Two Perfons 
were in Bed up one Pair of Stairs, but 
received no Hurt, the great Beam falling crofs 
the Rubbifh. However, it was near half an 
Hour before they could be dug out. 


A Clergyman of Bedford is come to Town 
to complain of and make Search after two 
notorious Cheats, well known at Newgate, who 
in Clergymen’s Habits have defrauded him of 
851. by falfe Tokens. 


On Wednefday next the Court of Directors 
of the Eaft-India Company will receive 
Petitions from fuch Perfons as are defirous 
of going in their service as Super-Cargo’s for 
China and Mocha, and will appoint them the 
Wednefday following. 

Wednefday five Soldiers of the firft 
Regiment of Foot-Guards were whipt on the 
Parade; one was a Corporal, who was ty’d 


to Halberts ; the other four ran the Gauntlet. | 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, 
1559-1613. 
(See ante pp. 21, 40, 57, 76, 93, 113, 132). 


1606. Sept. 17. To Shipman for his 
charges for carrying down 3 cople of 
spaniells 2/- | 
To two men that brought hounds and 
carried spanells into Leicestershire 3/4 

1607. April 11th. Given to Mr. Cockayns 
man that brought 3 Couple of hounds 10/- 
Paid for 3 horses for the hounds 3/- 

May 11. Given to Vincent Hardman* the 
bowler to by him a horse 2.0.0 
To Mr. Cockens man in reward for 
seeking the brach that was lost 5/- 

29. Paid for a gelding bought of Mr. 
Fitch 15 0. 0 
to Goodwife Lokier for drying otes for 
hounds 6/- 


June 4. Paid to Thomas Young his boord- 


wages for keeping the hounds 4 weeks 12/- 
7. To the footman to bear his charges to 
Mr. Andrews with the hounds 2/- 


Julie 13. Paid the 13th of Julie to John 
Freeman in full payment of his bill for 
meat for hounds 1.1, 7 

November 4. To a poore man at Otelands 
Park 4d. 4 
Given to the Princes trumpeters in 
reward 18/- [At Oatlands] 18/- 

21. To John Herbert to pay for the 
Keeping my Lords horses at Walton for a 
fortnight ended the 17th of November §8/- 

1607. July 11. To the footman to carry a 
letter to Sir Thos. Bayntons to ffeckenham 
forrest 2/6 

July 20. To Freeman for a horse bought 
at Bosworth faire 5.19, 6 
For milk for the hounds 8/- 





*Hardman was frequently sent for to play 
bowls at Callowdon and apart from any stakes 
he may have won, received rewards also. He 
was in fact a “pro.” in the modern sense as a 
tennis player was at Yate in Lord Henry’s 





younger days. 


21. To the Keeper of Fecknam forest* to 
carry the buck to St George Huntleys 5/- 
To the messenger that carried the buck 
from Coton park to Clardon to My Lady 
Hunsdons 2/- 


23. To the Keepers of Ragland Park+ for 
their reward 8/- 
Given to Sir Thomas Laytons men 
to ear a buck my Lord gave them 10/- 
To the Keeper of Fecknam park his fee 
for a buck 8/- 


24. To the huntsmens charges another 
hounds and three horses from Callowdon 
to Berkeley oS. & 8 
Given to Mr. Guyes [Guise] of Elmore, 
for a sparrowbawk 10/- 
Given to William the huntsboy at his 
departure 2/6 
Paid to the carrier of Wootton [Glos] 
for bringing my Lords Sadle from London 
to New Park Lodge 6/- 


August 9. Given to Turk the fawkenor 2/- 
Paid to Robert King for 3 pair of 
hawksbells and a hawks hood 1/10 

22. To the Keeper of Tortworth park for 
a buck 8/- 
For Carrying the buck to Mr. Bridges 2/6 


September 2. To Joane Croker for drying 


otes for hounds 7/- 
Apparell for the Huntsboy : 
September 2. Itm to Thomas Teyson upon 
his bill for apparell for Dick the 
huntsboy 14/7 


To Edward Deakin upon his bill for 
clothes for the same huntsboy 1.4.3 
To Sara Stratton for three bands for 
him -3.4 
Paid to Croome the smith for guilding 
a crossbow Bir BS 
Paid to Anthony Conand for his charges 
and Thomas Marsh and the hounds and 
horses from Berkeley to Caludon 1.0.0 
To the boy that keeps the spannells for 
his supper at Killingworth and meat for 
the spannells 1/- 


8 





* Feckenham Forest, Worcs., near the border 
of Warwickshire, deforested by Charles I, and, 
I believe, sold to the Coventrys. am _ in- 
debted to Capt. Herbert Berkeley for these 
notes. 

+ The present Ragley 
shire. 


(probably), Warwick- 
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9.-.Given to Thomas Marsh in reward for 
hunting this Somer 5 30:30 
To Young to go into Leicestershire for 
spannells 3/1 for their meat and to one to 
go with a letter to Bell for a fawcon 5/- 

22. Paid board wages to Anthony Conand 
16 days 16/- . . . the fawkenors boy 8/- 


1.4.0 
October 1. To Stephen Mayes for 7 horses 
for the hounds 7/- 
1608. January 28. Paid to Wydow ffoster 


for Keeping 2 hounds 10 weekes Bellman 


and Grey Mayd 6/8 
To one that carried them into 
Gloucestershire 2/- 
Paid for houndsmeat for one week 6/- 


April 9. To Sir Henry Pierponts man that 
took up my Lords tassell gentle 1.0.0 


19. To Anthony Conand for his charges 
and the huntsboy going down with the 
hounds to Berkeley ww 


July 9. Paid to William Jackson for 
bringing the yellow brach from Seagrave 
[to Berkeley ] 8/- 
Received of Mr. Norwood for a nag called 
Throckmorton 5.10.0 
Paid to Mr. Norwood for a grey Gelding 

a2 0) 30 

25. Given to Mr. Walter Dennis man that 

brought a merlin 6/8 


August 7. To Nichoias Marsh to bear his 
charges to my wife with a brace of buck 
[From Berkeley to Callowden] 1.0.0 


Sept. 2. Given to Tuck the Kep of Charlton 
pk 1.0.0 


Given to my Lady Hungerfords Keeper 10/- 


4. Given to Fransham Kep of Tortworth 
park 12/- 


September 16. Paid Mr. Thomas Ligon 
upon his bill for my Lords charges to 
Charleton* viz. to Anthony Conand that 
went before with the hounds 5/9 Given 
at St George Huntleys to the offices there 
20/- to an old blind man 5/- to 2 rimers 
there 3/- To Mr. Thomas Dennis man for 
bringing pears 3/4 Paid upon a bill for yor 
Le diet at Charlton 4.11. 8 given to 
the poore there 2/- to the labourers in the 
Kitchen there 3/- given in reward at the 
house in Charlton 20/- Paid to Maurice 

* The present Charlton Park, near Malmes- 

bury, Wilts. 
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Mallett which he gave to Anthony Conand 
for 2 buck skins there 4/- Paid to the 
fawkenors that went before a-hawking 2/- 
To Sir Henry Pooles Keeper for 
a fee for a buck 10/- Given in 
reward in the house there 20/- Given to 
two rimers there 5/- Given at Mr. 
Throckmertons in the house 20/- To the 
poore there 2/- Given to St John Harring- 
tons boy that came with letters from his 
Mr 2/- Paid for shewing 1/1 in toto 
aD 510-10 
October 17. Roger Segars boord wages for 
7 weeks Keeping New Park [Berkeley] 
after Guy Goods* decease till 4th June 
1608 at 5/- a week 35/- whereof paid to 
him by Mr. Ligon 20/- so now paid 15/- 
15/- 
1609. January 2. Itm to the Keeper of 
. Sir Ffulke Grevills park for a doe 6/8 
Februarie 22. Paid to Maurice Mallett 
upon a bill for bringing up £50 and 12 
Couple of Hounds and 2 mens charges 
from Berkeley to Callowden 2320 0 
September 15. Paid to Anthony Connant 
upon his bill for houndsmeat for one 
weeke ended the 15th September 4- 
... and in full payment of his bill when 
my Lord lay at Pauntleyt f- 
12. Given to one yt carried a white buck 
into Wales 


} 


Nov. To Anthony Connand to bear his 
charges and his hounds to Berkeley 4 
days 8/- 
paid to him for meat for the hounds and 
milk for the whelpes the same day 5/- 

1610. June 24. Toa footman that brought 
hownds out of Glouct 2/- 
To a huntsman that came from Mr. 
Gybbons : 


{T Anthony Conand to give My Lord 

* Guy is first mentioned in the accounts of 
1556. Famous as a falconer, he was in his 
later years appointed keeper of New Park, 
which office, as the entry shows, he held until 
the day of his death. He must have been at 
least fifty-two years in the service of the 
Berkeleys. i 

+ Pauntley Manor belonged to the Whitting- 
tons from 1310 to 1546. Sir Wm. Whittington 
of Pauntley (ob. 1470) is said to have been 
the father of Dick of famous memory. It 
came by marriage into the possession of Sir 
Giles Poole of Saperton, whose son, Sir Henry, 
inherited it in 1588 (vide Edwd. Conder, F.S.A. 
Vol. xl. Bris. and Glos. Arch. Society Trans. 
actions, 1917). 
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Harringtons [of Combe Abbey] Keeper \ enagnecetea in the ‘s same year into the third 








in reward 10/- | and subsequent editions of his ‘ Bloody 
July 10th. To Taunt for watching the ae BY New Martyology ’ and ‘ Weetua 
hawks in Stubble field Grove 6/- artyrology ’). 


: No report of Mrs. Lisle’s trial was ever 
July 19. Paid to Arthur Cotton which he printed before 1719, when the first edition 

laid out for a Cast of Merlins 2. 10. 0} of ‘ State Trials’ was published, in four large 
July. Paid to Widdow ffoster for | volumes, by Thomas Salmon. The British 


Kepeing the hound whelpes . 1 . 4| Museum contains no copy of this edition, but 
|The entries for keeping hounds and there is one in the Guildhall Library, London, 
whelps are repeated weekly. | Vol. iii containing this trial. It is clear that 


the trial was an afterthought inserted after 
a : “ the book had been printed, for every page of 
og give my Lord of Huntingtons Keeper it is asterisked and it is numbered p. 490* to 
8/- and for bringing the buck 2/- 10/- 

; : p. 516*, the first of these pages following p. 
Given in reward at My Lord of Hunting- | 576 and the last preceding p. 577. In the 


August 10. Delivered to Anthony Conand 





tons at Coventry wi 12. 10) ‘ Catalogue’ of the trials, prefixed to this 
Paid for horsemeat at Ashby 18. 0| volume the trial is stated to be ‘‘ publish’d 
Given in reward at St Henry At of | from the original manuscripi ’’—whose manu- 
Stoneley 1.1. 8| script Salmon does not say. It is, however, 


Lost at’ play as Ashby and ee | a grave defect in the modern volume (Vol. xi) 
. 9. Q/| of the latest edition (edited by T. B. Howell, 

| ia thirty-three volumes), and published in 
1811, that it should withold this information. 
In his Preface, prefixed to the first volume, 

on | Salmon throws some light upon the compila- 
October 4. Given to one that dressed the | tion of his volumes, by saying that the manu- 


[This entry is writ large by Pre clank 
as if to draw his masters attention to | 
the error of his ways. | 


young geldings eyes at Ashby 10/- | scripts he printed had been submitted to the 
October 6. Given in reward to St John | judges and counsel concerned, who were still 
Trevers Kep 3/10 | living. But Lord Jeffreys, ‘the Judge who 
Given in reward to Sir John Trevers man | tried Mrs, Lisle, died in 1689, and Henry 
6d. and to a begger 3d. | Pollexfen, the prosecuting counsel, and a 
" mae |W hig, w ho was made a judge by William ITT, 
2%. For 2 winding horns 4/6 died in 1691. As for the junior counsel, 
December 31. To one that brought venison Munday for the prosecution, and Rumsey and 
from Micklewood to Callowden for him- | Jennings for the defence, nothing is known 
self and 2 horses 1.1.0( of them. This particular manuscript, there- 
G. O’F. | fore, was subjected to no authoritative 

(To be continued). | revision at all. 


| I think that if these facts had been known 
Ss to either the late Mr. Inderwick, Q.C.. or to 
‘ , | Sir James Fitz-James Stephen (‘ History of 
STATE TRIALS AND ROBERT | the Criminal Law,’ i. oma et seq.) their 
BLANEY. comments upon this trial would have been 
(See ante p. 111). vastly different. As it is, however, both 
| practically agree in saying that the conviction 
of Mrs. Lisle was just, though her punishment 
HAVE NOT, as yet, found any direct state- | was too severe. Mr. Inderwick says that a 
ment that Blaney was the author of the | conviction would take place, even in modern 
trial of Alicia Lisle, but I think that the | times. 
following facts justify something more thana)| But it is upon this report that half the 
suspicion that he wrote it. | modern condemnation of Jeffreys has rested, 
Mrs. Lisle made no Speech on the scaffold. | so that some remarks made by Stephen deserve 
The paper asserted in ‘ State Trials’ to have | attention. He says that the principal witness 
been delivered by her to the Sheriff sed was Dunne, 
written by John Tutchin, and was first 
Ptinted sopazately hy him, and then, in 1660, | ,<%e,Th0™ Re [Selreve] repeatedly. enore and 
in his ‘‘ Collections” of Dying Speeches, in-! impudent rascal!’ ‘But, you bloc Ray 


3. BLANEY AND THE TRIAL oF Mrs. Liste. 
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‘Why! Thou vile wretch!’ ‘Jesus, God! 
There is no sort of conversation, nor human 
society to be kept with such people as these.’ 
‘It seems that the Saints have a certain 
charter for lying, etc.’ ii. ‘St. Tr’ pp. 352-360. 
See Dunne’s confession of his falsehoods, pp. 
355-360. The whole passage deserves careful 
study on many grounds. 

Indeed it does, for it is just such a garbled 
account as any writer who desired to discredit 
both Jeffreys and the witness, as well as to 
convey the impression that the trial was un- 
fair, would write. 

Whoever takes the trouble to read the trial 
of Titus Oates, which was obviously taken 
verbatim, and was certainly not written by 
Blaney, cannot fail to be struck by the marked 
fairness and patience displayed by Jeffreys. 
All writers, Stephen as well as others, com- 
ment upon this fairness. 

The conclusion is obvious. Whoever it was 
that wrote the Trial of Mrs. Lisle collected 
a series of imperfect notes made by the junior 
counsel and powdered them with oaths and 
exclamations Jeffreys did not use. As 
printed, this trial is a fraud. 


4. BLANEY AND THE TRIAL OF SiR PATIENCE 
Warp. 


The trial of Ward fox perjury does not exist 
in Vol. iii of the first edition of ‘ State Trials’ 
and, therefore, had not been printed. I do 
not know at what date it first appeared, or 
what account was then given of it, as I have 
not been able to trace all the earlier editions 
of ‘ State Trials.’ But the fact that in this 
trial Blaney was the principal witness for 
the defence renders it of very great importance 
in his biography. In the modern (1811) 
edition of ‘State Trials’ the trial of Sir 
Patience Ward, Lord Mayor in 1681, will be 
found in Vol. ix. cols. 299 to 352. At the 
end, in cols. 350 to 352, Luttrell’s account of 
the trial is set out. In this there is a very 
bad mistake, so it is only fair to point out 
that Luttrell’s ‘ Brief Relation ’ had not been 
printed in 1811. Blaney’s name is through- 
out given as ‘‘ Blandy,’’ which would give 
difficulty in tracing him. 

In his newsletter of Saturday, 19 May 1683, 
Henry Muddiman gave a shorter account of 
the trial than Luttrell (who evidently wrote 
with a strong Whig bias) and said that it 
“held from 10 in the forenoon,”’ of that day, 
‘* till 3 in the afternoon, when the Court rose 
and the jury withdrew, and after gave in a 
private verdict, which you shall have in the 
next.”’ 

At this point it had better be remarked that 





a summary of Ward’s indictment, together 
with a forecast of fis defence had already 
been printed in the ‘ Loyal Protestant’ (by 
Nathaniel Thompson) for 20 March 1663, 
This paper was finally suppressed long before 
the date of the trial. On May 22 Muddiman 
wrote :— 

On the 21st (Monday) the Jury gave in their 
verdict in open Court in the case of Sir 
Patience Ward and brought him in guilty of 
the perjury laid against him. The Court de. 
ferred judgment till next term. In the 
account of the trial of Sir Patience Ward I 
omitted one very material instance of the 
practices of that party [the Whigs]. About 5 
in the morning of the trial a_letter by an un- 
known hand was conveyed to Alderman 
Barker’s house, addressed to him, whom they 
knew to be one of the jurors. Wherein they 
used all their artifices by menace and other- 
wise to prepossess him for Sir Patience, that 
he might do him the same kindness he had 
done to his friend Pilkington [at whose trial 
Ward had committed perjury] give him his 
oath in aid. But they mistook their man. 
This gentleman was of another church, too 
well principled to be wrought upon. So that 
he communicated the letter to the _ other 
jurors, who delivered it with their verdict to 
the Court. The Court was very sensible of it; 
if the hand can be discovered ’twill doubtless 
be made exemplary. Since the verdict, Sir 
Patience is wanting. 

Luttrell’s version differs on two points in 

the concluding paragraph, which is as 
follows :— 
_ The tryall Yasted about five hours, so the 
jury retired from the bar-and gave in a pri- 
vate verdict and found the defendant guilty, 
which they affirmed, the 21st, in open Court, 
and then Alderman John Foster produced a 
letter was privately sent to him since they 
gave their private verdict, directing how the 
jury might give their verdict on behalf of Sir 
Patience. 


Either Luttrell or Muddiman does not tell 
the truth, but since there would be no point 
in sending a letter of the kind after the ver- 
dict, we can conclude that Muddiman was 
right, and that it was sent upon the morning 
of the trial. 


Again, Muddiman writes of ‘‘ Alderman 
Barker ’’ and Luttrell of ‘‘ Alderman Foster.” 
It is possible that Muddiman makes a mistake 
in the name, for the trial itself in ‘ State 
Trials ’ gives a list of the jury in which John 
Foster’s name appears, but not that of 
Barker. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the names are nct accurate, if Blaney 
wrote this trial] and that Foster was not a 
juror at all, for the report is evidently not 
an honest one. 
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Nevertheless, Jeffreys’ mnie for the prose- 
cution appears to be accurate, for it is in his 
best style and utterly demolishes Blaney’s 
evidence in favour of Ward. 


J. G. MupprMan. 


JOHN HARRISON, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE 
SURVEY OF THE MANOR OF 


SHEFFIELD ’ 
(See cliii. 296). 


[%.. N. and Q.’ of Oct. 22, 1927, I wrote: 

“T cannot y i that Mr. Wigtull’s sug- 
gestion is right and that the maker of the 
Survey was that son of John Harrison of St. 
Paul’s School who succeeded his father at 
Brissingham and probably held his father’s 
office of Steward to Lord Arundel.”’ 

This was a rather hasty statement. 

The pedigree of the Norfolk Harrisons to 
which I referred, at cli. 453, gives information 
which I had overlooked. In regard to John 
Harrison, once Master of St. Paul’s School, 
who died at Brissingham in 1628, it states: 
“This John Harrison married Ann [ ? Eliza- 
beth] daughter of John Kelke by Elizabeth 
daughter of Elizabeth Dale and one of the 
coheiresses to the Lady Ramsey, her mother’s 
sister. She bore him seven children, 
youngest of whom, John Harrison of South 
Lopham, born in London 1598, married Mary, 
daughter of John Buckenham, M.A. and 
Physician,* and had issue two sons, Thomas 
and John, born 1632—34.’’ (Some information 
is given about Thomas which hardly concerns 
us). 

It would then appear that the Harrison 
who lived on after his father’s death at 
Brissingham was not named John, and was 
therefore not the author of the ‘ Survey ’ : but 
that his youngest brother was named John, 
and lived at South Lopham, Norfolk. The 
manor of Lopham had passed like that of 
Brissingham from the Dukes of Norfolk to 
the Earl of Arundel,t and South Lopham 
would be a very likely residence for a steward 
or servant of the Earl. I now believe there- 
fore that the author of the ‘ Survey of 

* John beckekan on Venn’s < ieee’ 
Cantab.’) was son of Henry B., yeoman, of 
Wortham, Suffolk, and was at _ Botesdale 
School. He was admitted (aged 18) at Caius 
Coll., Camb., 31 Jan., 1580/1, matriculated 
1580/1, B.A. 1584/5, M.A. 1588. Practised medi- 
cine at Thrandeston, Suffolk. Died 1620. 

+ Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ i., p. 230. 





the | 








Sheffield ’ 
Lopham. 

It is probably more than a mere coincidence 
that a John Harrison, priest, held the living 
of Lopham from 1560 to 1576, having been 
presented by Thomas, Duke of Norfolk.* He 
was of an older generation than John 
Harrison, the master of St. Paul’s School, 
but probably a kinsman. 

The Harrisons of Norfolk, as I was 
reminded by a kind and helpful correspondent, 
F. C. Harrison, Esq., C.S.I., are the subject 
of papers in ‘ N. and Q.’ 5 S. x 175, etc., by 
W. Harrison Rudd of Great Yarmouth, who 
is probably responsible for the printed 
pedigree already referred to. He writes, p. 
212: ‘‘ John Harrison of South Lopham and 
John Harrison of Diss, both living in 1640, 
bore arms: Gu, an eagle displ. or, a chief or, 
confirmed by Coke in 1575; crest, a garb or; 
motto, ‘ Humus sumus.’ ”’ 

The Harrison who lived on at Bressingham 
after the death of his father John Harrison, 
the ex-schoolmaster, was probably an elder 


was John Harrison of South 


| son, Francis, whose will was made 20 Sept. 


and proved 14 Dec., 1654. Describing himself 
as ' Francis Harrison of Bressingham, 
gent.,’’ he desires to be buried ‘‘in the chancel 
of the church of Bressin gham as near the grave 
of my father as may be.’”? He possessed land 
in many parishes and a share in a ship. 

But it was his brother John who, as it 
would seem, surveyed the manor of Sheffield 
for Lord Arundel. 


G. C. Moorr Smriru. 


HERALDIC NOTES : SURVIVING 
SEALS ON MEDIEVAL DEEDS. 


LOOKING through the back volumes of 

‘N. & Q.’, as I often do, I notice 
how replies and enquiries for arms have of 
late years been merely quotations from Pap- 
worth and similar recent books. Heraldry is 
not a fashionable study, and the expense of 
publishing any books on it is prohibitive. I 
wish I could persuade some of our readers to 
study the seals on old deeds and send the 
result; it would be valuable in many ways. 
Dr. Horace Round placed the beginnings of 
heraldry in the reign of King Stephen, and 
saw no reason to doubt arms had been in 
use long before they were recorded in MSS. 
The study of seals has never been properly 





* Ibid., p. 236. 
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undertaken, and no first-class book exists on | 
the subject. Recently, in a visit to the Hen 

ley Town Hall, I looked through a box of old 

deeds and made a few notes on the seals. One 
of date 30 Edw. III was oval; round it was 

the name Ricardi de Carpe, and within the | 
eentre a shield or device which looked like 

four fishes surrounding a cross. I can only | 
find examples of fishes in combination with a 
cross in three cases, and all these point to a 
common origin, for the central cross is moline 
or ragulé, the names of the bearers being 
Lawrence, Rody or Heigham. 

A smaller round shield about the size of 
a two-shilling piece bore a stag with its 
horns parallel with its back and between them 
a cross, suggesting the Bulstrode arms. It 
dated from the reign of Edward III. We 
know that Agnes, daughter and heir of Robert 
Bullstroad of Hugeley and Chalfont, married 
William Brudenell, who, in right of his wife, 
owned her father’s estates as early as the 
closing years of Edward III, and that there 
were three generations of Bullstroads before 
Robert Bullstroad, so that the seal may quite 
well have belonged to one of them; but round 
it, apparently, was the word “‘ Sigillum.’’ 
Alas! I may have read this wrongly, but it 
was at any rate not Bullstroad. I have read 
a legend of a stag being saved by a Saint. 
The Bulstrode family do not seem to have 
used the stag’s head as a crest, nor is the cross 
between the horns of a stag mentioned in 
connection with the Hartwells, who had a 
shield similar to the Bulstrodes. 

The deed related to Robert Balle of Henley. 
26 Edw. III, but seals attached to the deed 
do not necessarily have anything to do with 
the deeds or their executors, and were prob- 
ably some seals bought up and kept in the 
lawyers’ offices of the day for the use of 
any clients, irrespective of the armorial bear- 
ings of the parties concerned, many of whom 
may not have owned coats-of-arms. 

Another curious seal was the sacred cup or 
Sangreal, on each side two doves, and below 
the emblematic fish. This also was early 
Edwardian. 

Another seal with a hind reguardant having 
a cross standing up on its back was one of 
five attached to a deed with the names Thomas 
Tysett, William Empson, N. N. Gatton. ete. 
The attached seal was a rebus of a tun with 
the letters ork above for Robertus Orton. 

Philip Smyth, in 1590, on a deed relating 
to the Bull Inn in High Street, had a very 
interesting monogram made out of his name. 
He also was ‘‘ de Henley.”’ 
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An oval seal of a big bird pecking a rabbit 
or hare, perhaps a heron, of 31 Edw. III, 
of the time of Richard Jory, Mayor, had a 
name or motto round, but I could not 
read it. 

Another seal on a deed, 17 Edw. IV, by 
Thomas Gurnard of Henley bore three lions 
rampant. William Cowper, ‘‘ custos de Hen- 
ley,’ in a deed relating to Le Broke Strete 
quartum Warbleton had affixed a fine seal of 
dark green wax the size of a shilling. The 
lettering round it I could not make out, but 


| the arms were most elaborate, A chevron in 


chief, two crescents in base, a rose above it, 
a stag’s head with various letters or marks 
in circles. The date of the deed was 37 Edw. 
III. This charge was borne by the family 
of Le Sueur Grouville, Jersey. I cannot find 
it as borne by any English family, so that for 
it to be attached to a deed of Edwardian date 
at Henley looks as if loot was brought over 
even in the days of the wars with France. 
These few notes jotted down in the very 
short space of time I had to see the deeds at 
Henley may interest some of your readers and 
perhaps they may be able to add something of 
interest regarding them. 
KE. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 





‘“(1ABINET COUNCILS ” AND ‘“ PRIME 
MINISTERS.’”’ — Lord Morley and 
many others have told us that Queen Anne 
was the last of our Sovereigns to be present 
at Cabinet Councils. But, according to the 
London Daily Post of June 12, 1739, 

there was no Cabinet Council held _ last 
Night, as was publish’d, those Councils being 
always held in His Majesty’s Presence and at 
the Place where the King is resident. Nor is 
a General Council summoned to meet this 
Day at Kensington. Though one is to be held 
there to-morrow on account of the Rising of 
the Parliament. 

Under the first two Georges ‘‘ Cabinet 
Councils ’? appear to have been held every 
month for the revision of sentences at the 
Old Bailey. The King or (in the absence of 
George II in Hanover) Queen Caroline 
presided, e.g. :— 

Yesterday a Cabinet Council was held at 
Kensington when Mr. Serjeant Urling 
made his Report of the Seven Malefactors con- 
demned at the last Session of the Old Bailey, 
when Her Majesty was rage to order [four 
to be executed]. Old Whig, Aug. 5, 1736. 

Similar notices appeared in the newspapers 
month after month and year after year. A 
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“Cabinet Council ”’ could be held for pricking | 
Sheriffs. (Old Whig, Jan. 27,.1737/8). In 
1754 a 

Cabinet Council met at St. James’s when 
His Majesty was pleased to appoint His Grace | 
the Duke of Newcastle to be the First Com- | 
missioner of the Treasury [and also Fox, | 
Secretary of State; Legge, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and Yorke, Secretary of War]. 
Read’s Weekly Journal. March 16, 1754. 

On December 21, 1754, Read’s Weekly 
Journal had heard “ that the Hon. Henry 
Fox, Esq., is made one of His Majesty’s 


Cabinet Council.” Evidently all but 
the last of these ‘‘ Cabinet Councils ”’ 
were quite different from those _pre- 


sided over by Mr. Baldwin in Downing 
Street. It need not surprise us that an | 
Archbishop of Canterbury was present at a | 
“ Cabinet Council ’’ in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The newspapers of that | 
period never mention any Cabinet Council 


presided over by Sir Robert Walpole. | 


In the first half of the eighteenth century, | 
what we now call ‘‘ Cabinet Ministers ”’ could | 
be called ‘‘ Prime Ministers,”’ e.g. :—On April | 
16, 1723, the Daily Post, after stating that | 
Sir Robert Walpole had left London, went | 
on to say ‘‘ Most of the Prime Ministers of 
State have gone to their Country Seats.’’ On 
July 19, 1740, Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany 
described the Ministers of the King of France | 
as “‘ His Most Christian Majesty’s Prime | 
Ministers of State.’’ 

W. J. Payztinc Wricut. 


THE COMMUNITY CLOCK. — Looking 
through Rodriguez’ ‘ De examine conscien- 
tie,’ I came across the following, which, 
apart from its business in the context, 
interested me as a minute detail, or so I 
suppose, of life in a Jesuit house of the 
period. It is in Cap. 10. 3. 

Sicuti horologium bis per diem 
ejusque rotae concinnantur ac pondera ad 
mensuram distenduntur, mane nimirum et 
vesperi, ut juste et concordanter horas indicet : 
simili modo cordis nostri horologium mane et 
vesperi per conscientiae examen dirigatur et 
intendatur necesse est, ete. 

I wonder how many of these clocks which 
wanted winding up morning and evening 
survive. 

Incidentally, I may mention how pleasant 
Rodriguez’s Latin is to read. In this he 
offers considerable contrast to Scupoli, who, 
in the well-known ‘ Certamen Spirituale,’ by 


componitur 


_ his crabbedness, supplies his reader with a| 


true occasion ‘‘ certandi.”’ 


H. F. 
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3 , 
Readers’ Queries. 
‘LOTH-MAKING FROM NETTLES, — 
Could any of your readers give me in- 
formation as to the old English and Scotch 
method of making cloth from nettles? <A 
hundred years ago the Dorset peasantry made 
their own sheets, tablecloths, etc., out of nettle 
fibre ; and the poet Campbell says that these 
homespun and hand-woven products were 


| better than linen; but the art has died out 


and all enquiries have so far been fruitless. 
I wish to revive this industry if possible, and 
should be most grateful to anyone who would 
put me in the way of information on the 
subject. In particular I need to know :— 

1. “At what season the nettles should be 

athered. 

2. How long the stalks should be rotted ? 

How to extract the fibre from the green 
slime of the rotten stalks? Is ‘‘ scutching ”’ 
necessary as with flax? 

4. Whether the fibre is kept straight like 
flax, or may be tangled in a bunch to be 
carded like wool ? 

5. How to get the fibre in long lengths in 
spite of the bamboo-like joints which occur 
every 8 or 10 inches? 

Germany has a large industry now of cloth- 
making from nettles, and grows the plant as 
a commercial crop; but employs complicated 
machinery which would be useless for my 
purpose. I want the old-fashioned handicraft 
method of the small cottager who does the 
whole process himself, from gathering the 
nettle to weaving the fabric. 

A. Curtis. 


B. FARNIE.—When was this industrious 
* dramatist, who died in 1889, born? I 
think he was a native of Kirkcaldy. It is an 
astonishing thing that, although his name 
appears thirty-three times in the British 
Museum Catalogue, largely as the adapter of 
French operettas, he is not dealt with in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ One 
interesting point about him is that he was the 
first to put the name of Pet Marjory in 
print. 
J. M. Butxocn. 
HE FAMILY OF KINDLESIDE. — On 
Sept. 1, 1791, Jukes Coulson of West- 
brun Hall married a Miss Kindleside of 
Wigmore, Kent, Can anyone tell me the 
origins of either Coulson or his bride, who 
subsequently married the Rev. Sir Adam 
Gordon of Hinxworth? I believe Coulson 
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was an ironmaster, and Miss Kindleside was 
the daughter of an apothecary. She died in 


1811. J. M. Butocu. 


“ RARRACK SHINER.’’—A Lieutenant in 

“TIT” Troop, R.H.A., writing from 
Dublin on 16 Dec., 1830, to a 
officer, says :— 

“Your friend, Driver Bishop, married that 
tall Barrack Shiner that you may recollect 
used to work for the married people at 
Athlone. She is a hard working body and 
earns her own living.” 

What was a “‘ Barrack Shiner ’’ ? 

J. H. Lesuir, 
Lieut.-Col. 
RANSCOMBE, E. DEVON.—Is there any 


brother 


reliable record of the origin of the name | 


of this charming village, with its three main 
combes and running waters? Some one 
derives it from the Scandinavian (?) word 
for a raven—Bran, saying that these birds 
once abounded here. Again, another, that 
the Branscombe family, represented here a 
century or two ago, and a Bishop Brones- 
combe, called the place after their own name. 
The third,and to me the most plausible deriva- 
tion, is that the name is due to the ministra- 


tions of one St. Brandwellanus of old-time | 


Devon, who has leit his mark on Braunton in 
North Devon. This saint’s supposed remains 


were discovered years ago in the church here, | 
which now is dedicated to St. Winifred. The | 
old records give the village the name of | 


Branton. Villages with ‘‘ combe’”’ suffixes 


abound in Devon, and it seems more probable | 


that the Branscombe family derived their 
name from the village than that they 
immortalised the name by transference to its 
houses and acres. Harorp F. Jacos, 
Lieut.-Col. 
EATHERCOCKS AND THE FRENCH. 
—In Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VI,’ Part i. 
there is a dialogue between the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and La Pucelle, in which the latter 
in the end persuades him to leave the English 
army under Lord Talbot and join hers 
instead. 
The actual words are :— 
Lord Burgundy :— 


I am vanquished; these haughty words of hers 


Have batter’d me like roaring cannon-shot, 
And made me almost yield upon my knees. 
Forgive me, country, and sweet countrymen! 
And, Lords, accept this hearty kind embrace: 
My forces and my power of men are yours; 
So, farewell, Talbot; I’ll no longer trust thee. 


La Pucelle:—Done like a Frenchman; turn, 
and turn again! 


In Steevens’s edition, published 1811, the 
following note is appended in the actual 
words :— 


The inconsistency of the French was always 
the subject of satire. I have read a disserta.- 
tion written to prove that the index of the wind 
upon our steeples was made in form of ag 
cock, to ridicule the French for their frequent 
changes.—Johnson. 


Can this be true? Surely there must have 
been weather-cocks or their equivalent before 





the beginning of the fifteenth century! Per. 
haps some of your readers can throw light 
on this point. 


CHarLes W. M. BRERETON. 


HE BERKELEY CASTLE HUNT UNI. 

FORM.—From the following entry in the 
|‘ Berkeley Hunting Papers’ at ante p. 113, 
| it would seem that in 1598 the hunt servants 
| were dressed in green. ‘‘ Sept. 4. Pd. for 64 
| yardes of greene cloth for the huntsmen, at 
8/4—2.15. 3.’> When were the present 
| buff uniforms adopted ? 


A. H. 


| FOLK-CUSTOMS OF ST. MARTIN’S 

DAY. — Irish peasants within living 

memory have killed and eaten a cock or 

hen on St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11) and in 

| some cases smeared its blood as a cross on 
walls of living room for good luck. Germany 
used to kill goose, hen or pig on the same day. 
Tusser mentions ‘‘ Martlemas Beef.” Is 
there any survivai of killing any special bird 
or animal in England on St. Martin’s Day? 

| F. M. V. 


| PLouGH IN CHURCH.—In the Visitation 
| ~ Books for Nottingham Archdeaconry in the 
| early seventeenth century, quoted in a recent 
| volume of the Thoroton Society, there is a 
|complaint made in several cases that there 
|is a plough in the church. For what purpose 
would this have been kept there? 

| G. S. GrBpons. 


| “ PLY-POSTERS.’’—This term is now being 
| used in London on hoardings in place of 
‘« bill-posters.’’ Is there any authority for 
its use, and has it any older meaning? 
Watrter E. GawtTHorp. 


| F Agieey WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
| ing.—1. A bishop (R.C.) once said to an actor 
(his friend):—‘ How is it, you tell people 
fiction and are believed; I tell them the truth 
‘and am doubted.” The player replied :—% Be 
cause you tell them truth as though it were 
fiction. while I tell them fiction ag though it 
were truth.” 
A. H. Coopgr-PricuarD. 
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R ] | portion was in the occupation of ‘‘ Prossers ”’ 
ep 1eS. | (who afterwards removed to other premises 
| in Fleet Street), the remainder being — 
| by the Cock. Two large portions of Apollo 
THE COCK AT TEMPLE BAR. _ Coun were covered fe, but not the end, nor 
(clv. 3, 67, 102, 137). the opening into Bell Yard. At the entrance 
? ; | from Fleet Street it measured 6 ft. wide, 
Perhaps a few particulars of the last days| and this was not included in this sale, the 
of the Cock, at 201, Fleet Street, which are | right hand side of it and Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
not recorded in any book on London, so far as | court, also on the right, being all that was 
I am aware, may be interesting to lovers of | comprised in the particulars. 
London topography. | A footnote stated that ‘‘ the Materials of 
In the early seventies of the last century | the Old Building except the Stove and Mantel 
large clearances on the north side of the| Piece in the Coffee Room, will belong to the 
Strand were made to make way for the New| Purchaser,’’ and it was further announced 
Law Courts; the removal of Temple Bar was | that the Cock was ‘‘ now in the occupation of 
being seriously talked about, and with it the! Mrs. Eliza Colnett.”’ ‘ 
houses between the Bar and Chancery Lane| I have no record of the price realized, or 
were also included, in a general widening whether it was then sold, but the next item 
scheme promoted by the City Corporation, | I have is ‘ A Catalogue of all the Valuable 
who had jurisdiction only as from the Fleet | Materials, Fixtures and Fittings-up of the 
Street side of the Bar. Cock Tavern, No, 201, Fleet Street, and Nos. 
As this was an ‘“‘improvement’’ put for-| 2 and 3, Bell Yard,’ which were to be offered 
ward by the City authorities, compensation to for sale, on the premises, on Tuesday, May 18, 
the various owners and occupiers had to be | 1886, to clear the site. The sale comprised 
paid by them, and in April, 1882, the case | eighteen lots, of which most were building 
of the Cock Tavern came on for hearing at a! materials, but there were nine lots of ‘‘ two 
special Quarter Sessions held at the Guild-| mahogany seats with ditto backs, on turned 
hall, before the Recorder, Sir Thomas Cham-_ legs, brass standards and rail, green damask 
bers, Q.C., M.P. The claim of the free-| curtains, and a mahogany top table on iron 
holders, Miss Mary Duncombe and Mr. supports.’’ These were the old ‘‘ boxes ’’ 
William Williams, trustees of the late Ann! which were afterwards removed, or some of 
Duncan, who had died in 1881, was £12,000, | them, to the new premises opposite, No. 22, 
and that of the leaseholders and owners, the Fleet Street. There is no mention of the 
Colnett family, who had carried on the carved sign of the Cock, said to be by Grinling 
business for three generations, £15,000. | Gibbons, nor of the stove or carved mantel- 
After a two days’ hearing the freeholders | piece, so presumably these were removed before 
were awarded £9,000, and the leaseholders | the sale. The exact date when the buildings 
£10,698. | were actually pulled down is not stated any- 
On May 21, 1883, the building site was | where; there was some correspondence on the 
offered at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., question in the Observer, in November, 1916, 
being described on the particulars as_ various dates being given, from 1883 to 1888, 
formerly occupied by the celebrated ‘‘ Cock but doubtless the demolition took place in 
Tavern ’’ and ‘‘ Prossers,’’ and lately num- May, 1886, and in the summer of 1888, the 
bered as 200 and 201, Fleet Street. It was| Temple Bar branch of the Bank of England, 
intended to let the site for a building term of | which occupies the site of the Cock and other 
eighty years from June 24 next, at a ground adjoining buildings westward as far as Bell 
rent of £500 per annum. The large plan/ Yard, was opened. 
annexed showed that the two frontages com-| A few years ago practically the whole of 
bined only measured 19ft., but the depth, | £2, Fleet Street, was rebuilt in a very artistic 
including Nos. 1 and 2 of Apollo Court, at the | manner, with a high-pitched gabled roof with 
rear, was 130 ft. From this plan it appears red tiles and a Tudor doorway of stone. In 
that the entrance was part of and in this! July, 1923, the City of London Corporation 
court, which, at about the middle, had an | affixed one of its memorial plaques on the left 
exit, on the left, to Bell Yard. It is some- | hand jamb of the doorway, the stone being cut 
what difficult to account for the two numbers, | away to receive it. The tablet, of a kind of 
200 and 201, Fleet Street, but I hazard the | coloured majolica ware, surmounted by the 
opinion that the major portion of the right | City arms, bore the following inscription, 
hand ground-floor front and part of the upper! ‘* Site Of The Cock Tavern, Established 
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1549,” this, of course, being entirely being rebuilt in 1879, No. 235, Strand, and 


incorrect. 
Times immediately afterwards, pointing out 
the error, correspondents remarking that the 
site was on the opposite side of the way, and 
that as the Corporation had dealt with this 
property, such a mistake should not have 
been made by them. On Aug. 6 there 
appeared in the same journal a paragraph 
headed, ‘‘ The Old Cock Tavern, Plaque to be 
Removed to Correct Position,’”’ but although 
the tablet was taken down I do not know what 
became of it; it is not on the outside of the 
Bank premises. 

Immediately upon its removal from 22, 


Fleet Street, the owner, occupier or tenant | 


had a brass plate put on each side of the door- 
way, inscribed ‘‘ Ye Olde Cock Tavern, 
Founded 1549,’’ and these are still there. 
The present occupier very courteously writes 
me that, so far as he is aware, ‘‘ the present 
building dates from 1549, and of which I 
retain the original deed of that date. The 
boxes, etc., are the original ones which missed 
the Plague and the Great Fire of 1666,’ 
which they certainly did! He also possesses 
the token of ‘‘ 1665’ and the carved ‘‘ Cock 
bird’’ by Grinling Gibbons. 

Other references to the Cock may be found 
in ‘Old Temple Bar, Rambles, Reminiscences 
and Reflections, Penned by L. Godfrey- 
Turner, Pictured by Ernest Coffin,’ but these 
relate to the one at 22, Fleet Street, claiming 
it as the old original one, with all its historic 


Some letters appeared in The | Nos. 1 and 2, Fleet Street, were absorbed and 


included in the new building, which is now 
reckoned as No, 1, Fleet Street, and although 
strictly speaking the western end of it should 
still be regarded as in the Strand, in the City 
of Westminster, the entrance is at the eastern 
end, which makes it in Fleet Street, in the 
City of London. Probably some adjustment 
as to rating, etc., has been made. 

The shop at present adjoining Childs’, on 
the western side, is now numbered No, 23, 
Strand; in 1737 this was probably the Bible 
and Sun, as already mentioned. 


E, E. Newroy, 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


In the ‘ Chirk Castle Accounts ’ it is men- 


‘tioned that Sir Thos, Myddelton, 1st Bart., 


died 13 July, 1663, at his lodging in Fleet 
Street in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, in a house ‘‘ over against the Cock 


| Tavern,’’ and there are one or two payments 


associations, Pepysian and Tennysonian. A | 


very good account of the Cock, of 201, Fleet 
Street, is that given in Edward Callow’s ‘ Old 
London Taverns,’ published in 1899. This 
has six illustrations, including a reproduction 
of A. W. Bayes’ etching of the interior, show- 
ing the mantelpiece and fireplace, but in 
neither of the above two publications is the 
token reproduced. The pamphlet by L. 
Godfrey-Turner is not dated, but I believe it 
was first issued in 1919. 

There are, of course. other references in the 
different works dealing with the district, but 
those I have chiefly mentioned seem to be 
rather out of the way ‘‘ oddments,”’ 
nevertheless are very useful data in their way. 

Previous to the removal of Temple Bar, the 
last house in the Strand, on the south side. 
was No. 235, which adjoined the Bar, and 


was then in the occupation of R. Huggins 
(late Windus Bros.), chemists (whose succes- 
sors are still in the Strand, at the corner of 
Milford Lane), the house immediately on the 
City side being Childs’ the bankers, No. 1, 
On Messrs. Child’s premises 


Fleet Street. 


which | 


to Mr. and Mrs. Grice. 
W. M. Myppetron. 


({LOUCESTERSHIRE AND THE NAVY 
(clv. 98). — There was only one 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—She is shown in Navy 
Lists circa 1916-1918 as a commissioned mer- 
chant vessel. On the other hand, of the ship 
name GLOUCESTER there were several :— 

The first of this name I have been able to 
trace was GLoucEsTER, 50/58. Launched at 
Lymehouse 1654, (755)T. 117 feet in length. 
She captured seven gunboats on the Dutch 
Coast in May 1666; fought in the action 
against the Dutch off the Isle of Wight 12-13 
March 1672 (? 1671 or 1672); was wrecked 
on Lemon and Oar (now Owers) off Yarmouth 
6 May 1682. 

GioucesTER, 60, 4th rate; built at Bristol 
by Thomas Clemence; added 5 Feb. 1694/9. 
Length of keel 120ft. 4in. Beam 37ft. 5in.= 
(896)T. Converted from a 4th rate to a hulk 
of (896)T. and re-added as such 22 April 1708. 

GioucesTEer, 64, 4th rate; built by Jno. 
Burchett at Rotherhithe; added 6 July 1709 
Length of keel 118ft. 74in. Beam 38ft. 3in. = 
(923)T. ‘“‘Surrendered (Captain John 
Balchen) off Cape Clear to Mons. De Geo 
and 3 other ships ’’ 26 Oct. 1709. 

Groucester, 54, 4th rate. Built at Deptford 
by Jos. Allin; added 5 Oct. 1711 (714)T. Said 
to have been broken up in 1724. 

GioucesTeR, discovery-vessel commanded by 
Captain R. Morris—under Commodore Anson. 
She was destroyed by the Commodore’s orders 
in the Pacific 1741 or 1742. 
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GuoucesTeR, 50. Built at Sheerness 1737. 
(866)T. Length about 134 feet. Burnt by 
order (Captain Matthew Michell) in North 
Sea 15 Aug. 1742. 


Ardrossan Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co. 
Ltd., at Ardrossan, 800T. I. h.p. 2200. 
Bristot, 48, 4th rate. Built at Portsmouth 
by Tippets 1653 (670 22/94)T. Mentioned 
GuoucesTER, 50, 4th rate. Built at Rother- | 1672; with Apventure, 40, drove ashore 
hith by Whitston and Greville, 1744. Length | Algerine war vessel Crrron TREE, in Medi- 
of keel 114ft. 75in. Beam 40ft. 25 in. —(986)T. | terranean March-April 1680; Guadeloupe 
Action of 14 Oct. 1747. Broken up 1764. 1690. Rebuilt at Deptford, 1695, by R and J. 
GuoucestER, 74, Srd rate. Built at North- | Castle at (710)T. Benbow’s deserter captains 
fleet 1812. Length of Keel 145ft. 83in. Beam | were tried by court-martial and shot on board 
48ft. 105in.=(1797)T. She was cut down toa) this ship 16 April 1703. Surrendered 
50 gun ship at Chatham1832. Later was receiv- | (Captain Henry Gore) to Admiral Duguai 
ing hulk at Chatham, and was sold in 1884. | Trouin, and said to have been re-captured 
GroucesTER, 10, brig. On Canadian Lakes | next day. ‘‘ Sunk by French 25 April 1709.” 
service. Surrendered to Americans at York BrisToit, 54, 4th rate. Built at Plymouth 
in April 1813, and was burned by the British by John Lock. Added 8 May 1711 as (703)T. 
29 May 1813. | West Indies 1741; rebuilt at Woolwich 1746 
GroucestER, 12, cruiser. Built by W. | by Thomas Fellows (1021)T. Cape Finisterre 
Beardmore and Co., Ltd., at Dalmuir. | 3 May 1747; mentioned 1755; West Indies 
Launched 28 Oct. 1909. Completed 1910. 4800 | 1759; broken up at Plymouth 1768. 
T. displacement. 430ft. length. 22,000 horse; Brrstox, 50, 4th rate. Built at Sheerness 
power. She chased Gorpen and Brestav 7 1775 as (1049)T. Mentioned June 1776; 
Aug. 1914 and punished the latter. Jutland Charlestown, 1776; present with AZotus when 
1916. Adriatic 1918. Sold 1921. | Rupy, 64, and Nicer, 32, fought indecisive 
Avon, 18, brig sloop, launched at Falmouth | action with French Minerve, 32, in West 
1805. (391)T. With Rarnzow, 22, fought un-| Indies 7 March 1779; East Indies 1782; Cud- 
successful action with French Frigate dalore 20 June 1783; Hospital ship later and 
Nérérpe, 40, who escaped (from West Indies) | broken up in 1801. 
to Brest 14 Feb. 1810; surrendered (Com.| Briston, 64 (ex Acrincourt) (1439)T. 
Hon. James Arbuthnot) after action with! Built on Thames 1796. Sold 1814. Was re- 
American Wasp, and sank before possessed | named Bristox after 1809. 
1 Sept., 1814. Bristor, 50, later 39. Built at Woolwich 
Avon, paddle steam gun-vessel, 2nd class | 1861. 4020 (3027)T. i.-h.p. 600 n.d. (2088 f.d.), 
(361)T. Built as Tuetrs. Post Office mail| single screw frigate. Sold 1883. 
packet vessel attached to Liverpool, by Mr.| Brutstot, 12, cruiser. Built by John Brown 
Graham at Harwich in 1825. Lengthened in} and Co. Ltd., Clydebank. Launched 23 Feb. 
1835. Was employed as surveying vessel 1845-| 1910. 4800 T. Action with KarisruneE 6 
1846, Com. H. M. Denham. Surveying Niger| Aug. 1914; Adriatic 1917. Sold 1921. 


and Guinea coasts 1847-1848, Com. H. C.| Cxrrron, commissioned hired trawler. Sunk 

Otter. Surveying West Coast Scotland. Sold | by mine off Daunt Light Vessel 18 Feb. 1917. 

1862. | Joun A. Rupert-Jongs. 
Avon, New Zealand gun boat. New Zealand | 

war 1863-64. | DARISH REGISTER ENTRY (clv. 82, 
Avon, 4, twinscrew, composite gun-vessel | 122).—I have no Directory of Co. Oxon, 


603T.(467)T. Launched at Portsmouth 1867. | but I do not agree with F. W. C. Little 
Perak, December 1873; Lukut River 1874; | Haseley may be a parish, or a hamlet, but it is 
Langkat Selangor February 1874; Congo) in the parish of Great Haseley. 
1876-77, also Dahomey, Niger, same year.| Anthropos is, I think, intended for 
Sold 1890. | Antrobus, but of this I am not certain, as it 
Avon. Torpedo boat destroyer. Built by | is some years since I searched the Transcripts 
Naval Construction and Armament Co., Ltd., | at the Bodleian Library. 
Barrow-in-Furness, 1896. 355 T. | In the last forty years—except some ten 
Smart Crartr: — Avon, 1916; Avon II, | years when abroad and during the Great War 
1916: Avonpate, hired drifter, lost in action| —I have searched dozens and dozens of 
in Adriatic 15 May, 1917; Avonmoutn, 1917; | original parish registers connected with some 
Avoytown, Mercantile Fleet Auxiliary, 1916. | seven or eight of the Midland counties, and a 
BapMINTOoN, twin screw mine-sweeper. Laid | very great number of Transcripts concerning 
down 1917, completed 1918. Built by! thesame. In fact, last April and this month 
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I searched, at Peterborough, the Transcripts | 


of over 120 Northamptonshire parishes. In 


original registers of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries, I have noticed erasures 
and additions, due, perhaps, to the in- 
struction that the entries were to be made on 
the Sabbath-day of all Christenings, Marriages 
and Burials that had taken place in the 
parish ‘‘ the week before.’’* 
been the case, it is natural that unless a 


In the dialects nawl (see Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’) means ‘‘ an awl; a tool 
of any kind.’’ A passage from ‘ The Owl and 
the Nightingale ’ (1246-1250 a.p.), taken to. 
gether with the Chaucer passage, will show 


' that an awl could be crooked or hooked. The 


This having | 


proper note was kept—as it usually was—there | 


was every chance of an error. 

The note-book of the parish clerk of Wins- 
low, Co. Bucks, contains in the early part of 
the eighteenth century a version different in 
some cases from the existing entries in the 
register. 

There is still, I am afraid, some want of 
care, as not long ago I saw in a register 
entries made in 1914 with an indelible pencil, 
and—to my mind—some particulars 
omitted, 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


nightingale says to the owl :— 


Thi bile is stif and scharp and _hoked, 
Right so an owel that is croked (Il. 79, 80), 


Morris and Skeat translate, ‘‘ just as an 
awl (hook) that is crooked.’’ In old English 


| (see Bosworth-Toller, ‘ Anglo-Saxon Diction- 


ary ’) al, awel can mean “‘ tlesh-hook ’’ as well 
as ‘‘ awl, fork.”’ 
L. R. M. Srracuay, 


UTTON FIELD, SCOTLAND, 1482 (cy. 
118).—In 1482 King Edward IV acknovw- 


| ledged King James III.’s exiled brother, the 


were | 


| vasion. 


FEAST OF ST. EGWIN (clv. 83, 123, 142). | 


—My father, when he was Vicar of St. Eg- 
win’s Church at Norton, near Evesham, found 
some authority for Sept. 10 as the saint’s day, 


hoping that an early harvest might sometimes 


Duke of Albany, as King of the Scots, and 
sent his own brother, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, in command of an army of in- 
V The disaffected Scottish nobles, hay- 
ing murdered James III.’s favourites at 
Lauder Bridge, refused to follow their king 


| against the English—or rather their action 


blend the customary Cerealia with the ecclesi- | 


astical observance. 


W. E. B. 


According to Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Chrono- 
logy of History’ (1833), pp. 109, 156, Dec. 
30 is the day of St. Egwin, bishop and con- 
fessor; but on p. 136 St. Egwin’s day is also 
given as Jan. 11. Chambers’s’ ‘ Book of 
Days,’ i. 91, says Jan. 11. 

L. R. M. Srracwan, 

Birmingham University. 

“(WL HOOK”? (clv. 110, s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
s.v, awl, records oule as a spelling found from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. It is 
possible that the deposition of Anthony 
Farrard in 1598 means what we should now 
call an ‘‘ awl hook.’’ from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century forms beginning with n, 
‘‘nawl,”’ etc., were also current, by a mis- 
taken division of the phrase ‘‘ an awl.”” In 
the sense of ‘‘a spiked iron (for tormenting 
men)” oule occurs in Chaucer, 1.22 of the 
Somnour’s Tale :— 
Ful hard it is with fleshhook or with oules 
To been y-clawed, or to brenne or bake. 











* “Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical,’ 
para. 70 





at Lauder had made a united front impossible. 


and kept it accordingly as the patronal feast, | Gloucester contented himself with laying waste 


the country to Jedburgh, but on his return 
march captured the castle as well as the town 
of Berwick, an event of great importance 
at the time. Hutton is close to Berwick, and 
presumably the knights and bannerets were 
made there, in the English camp. I recently 
possessed a groat of James III., minted at 
Berwick. (Hume Brown’s ‘ History of Scot- 
land,’ i., p. 728; Vickers’s ‘ England in the 
Middle Ages,’ pp. 485-6). 
K. Rogers. 


(ICTITIOUS NEWSPAPERS (clv. 50, 

101).—These bogus ‘‘ reprints ’’ of yari- 
ous early English newspapers and historical 
documents were the subject of a note at 12 8. 
vi. 247, and again at 12 S, ix. 209, 377. The 
covering wrappers appear to have been suited 
by the printers to customers’ requirements. 
The volume mentioned by the writer of your 
recent note bore the imprint ‘‘ presented by 
John Piggott, ‘My Tailor,’ 116, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.’’?; a similar collection (but 
minus item 18, ‘ Funeral of Queen Caroline ’) 
in my possession bears the imprint ‘“‘ Price 
One Shilling. London, Silber & Fleming 
(Limd.) 57, Wood Street, Cheapside,” and 
on the back the same firm’s illustrated ad- 
vertisement of cutlery and_ electro-plated 
goods. 

Frep R. Gate. 
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que MALADY OF THE “ STONE” IN| 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY | 
(cliv. 369, 428; clv. 66, 105).—The following | 
references may be of use to anyone desirous | 
of carrying out further researches into this | 
subject :— ' 
Smith, R. ‘A statistical inquiry into the | 
frequency of stone in the bladder, in Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ Medico-Chirwrg. | 
Trans., 1821, xi. 1-53. | 
Yelloly, J. ‘Remarks on the tendency to 
calculous diseases.’ Philosophical Transac- | 
tions, 1829, 55-81, 
Hollander, E. ‘ Der 
medico-kunsthistorischer Beziehung.’ 
klin. Wehnschr., 1908, xvi. 274-279. 
Pousson, A. 
travers les Ages.’ 
1912, i. 1-26. 


Blasenstein in 
Berl. 


‘L’affection calculeuse 4 | 
J, durol. méd. et chir., | 


W. J. B. 


{PLE (cliv. 456, s.v. ‘A Neglected Factor 

in Place-names ’).—Mr. A. WATKINS, at 
the reference in his article with the above 
title, expresses the opinion that the term 
Cole is derived from the Welsh coel, an omen, 
a belief. I do not agree with him, being of 
opinion that the source of the word is not 
to be found in the Brythonic, but in the 
Gaelic branch of the Celtic language. 

In Manx-Gaelic, we have the word Co-ail | 
(also written and pronounced Cooil) meaning 
“ a meeting,’’ 

A hamlet situate on the high road from 
Douglas (I, of M.) to Foxdule is to-day still 
called ‘‘ The Cooil.”’ 

This place is situated at the juncture of 
four cross-road—hence probably its name. 

The word Quail, a court, should, according 
to etymology, be co-ail, ‘‘a house of 
assembly ’?; from the former word co-ail, 
“towards,’’ and both from aill, an assembly, 
a joining, a meeting, (olt and co-olt, a joint; | 
cooidjaghey, to join together ; dy gholl cootd- 
jagh, to live together as man and wife, etc.). 
Thus we say in Manx-Gaelic, Haink eh dt’ail, 
and also Haink eh my whail, each having the 
same meaning, namely, ‘‘he came to meet 
you,”? 

There is also in Manx-Gaelic, the word 
Chooyl meaning “‘ instant,”® ‘‘ present,’’ as in 
the expression Hr-y-chooyl, ‘‘ presently.” 

There is a village in Somerset named Cole. 
I have never been there, but I am informed 
that it is situated at the junction of four 
cross-roads. If such be the case, then its 
name bears out my opinion that col or cole 
place-names had its origin in a place of meet- 





ing, either of cross-roads, a place of assembly, 
or a market. 

The place-name Coel-bren cited by Mr. 
WatTKINS may mean the place where crows 
assemble, or rookery (Welsh, bran, a crow, 
vide Dinas bran, ‘Crow castle,’’ near 
Llangollen). 

‘“‘ Coleways ”’ and ‘‘ Colegate’’ are easily 
relegated to signify a place where roads meet. 

In Manx-Gaelic there is also the word 
Cooill (Irish-Gaelic, cuil), a plural substant- 
ive meaning ‘‘ a nook,”’ ‘“‘ a corner,’’ or “‘ hid- 
ing-place.’”” Some Gaelic scholars maintain 
that the island of Coll (or Colle), pronounced 
Kol, one of the Western islands of Scotland, 


| situate about three miles from the island of 
| Tiree, was so called in consequence of its 


position with regard to Argyllshire. 
The seaport town of Coleraine (pronounced 


| Kole-rain), in the county of Londonderry, 
| Ireland, surely did not derive its name from 
| a Brythonic source! 


Is it not more probable that the origin of 
its name was Gaelic, and is a compound of 
Cooil or Cuil, a meeting-place and Rheynn, 
“a division,”’ or ‘‘ divided” (Irish-Gaelic, 
rinn, to divide) i.e., ‘‘the divided town ”’ 
(meeting-place) ?—the town being built on 
each side of the River Bann, which divides 


| it practically into two equal parts. 


Henri M. Lion. 


‘AS YOU LIKEIT’: DE BOIS: WESTON- 
IN-ARDEN (cliv. 368, 461).—Referring 
to the song ‘‘ What shall he have that killed 
the deer?’’, it has been pointed out by a 
correspondent that Clifford Chambers is not in 
the Forest of Arden. In the will of Charles 
Rainsford circa 1578 the landlord of John 
Shakespeare of Clifford, and father of 
Hercules Rainsford, on whose brass figures the 
crest of the reindeer’s head, is described in his 
will as of Clifford Chambers and Tanworth, 
Warwickshire. Tanworth is three miles 
north of Henley-in-Arden, and Preston Bagot 
is two miles east of it, which was at the time 
of the Conquest the property of the Earl of 
Mellent, whose Steward Ernald de Bosco, or 
Bois, had the Manor of Hidcote in the parish 
of Ebrington near Broad Campden, Co. Glos., 
and Weston-in-Arden in the parish of 
Bulkington, near Nuneaton, Co. Warwick. 
In the Visitations of Warwickshire, 1619, 
Charles Rainsford of Aspley in the parish 
of Wootton Wawen, two miles south of 
Henley-in-Arden, had confirmed to him the 
arms, Argent a cross sable, charged with an 
estoile of six points for difference. This 
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branch bore for their crest, A reindeer 
statant, to distinguish them from the main 
branch who bore the deer’s head couped. 

Aspley was sold to Charles Rainsford by 
Lord Berkeley circa 1575 for £450. This 
Charles must not be confused with Charles of 
Clifford; they were cousins. Charles of 
Aspley is said to have been a brother of 
Edmund of Broad Campden (0b 1618); an- 
other brother was William of Winchcombe, 
whose will is dated 1606. They were descended 
from Thomas Rainsford de Sapcote, Co. 
Leicester, who was of the junior line of Little 
Tew. This Thomas was a member of the 
Guild of Knowle in 1504. Knowle is about 


seven miles north of Henley-in-Arden. 
Wilmcote, where Shakespeare’s mother, 
Mary Arden, lived, is about mid-way 


between Stratford-on-Avon and Aspley. It 
appears more than probable that when_ the 
Poet wrote the lines ‘‘ What shall he have 
that killed the deer?’ he had in his mind 
both the families of de Bois and Rainsford. 

In connection with the family of Radborne 
alias Arden it is interesting to note that 
Olwin (whom Dugdale thinks to be the same 
as Alwin father of Turchil vice-comes of 
Warwick) held Leamington Co. Warwick 
previous to the Conquest. 

He was also Lord of the Manor of Aylworth 
in the parish of Naunton Co, Glos. It was 


from this Lord that Aylworth derived its | 


name. 

Jasper Radborne, yeoman, who married for 
his second wife Mary Taylor, my great-great- 
grandmother, and who lived at Aylworth 
Manor, farmed the same lands as those held 
by his progenitor Ailwin before the Conquest. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 

HE ORIGIN OF ‘‘ HARO”’ (exlviii. 384, 

429, 444, 461).—At the first reference I 
raised the question of the origin of ‘‘ Haro’’: 
both of the word and of the Clameur: and 
asked when the word first occurs. 

I have now found that these questions are 
discussed by H. Pissard in his learned mono- 
graph on ‘ La Clameur de Haro dans le Droit 
Normand’ (L. Jouan, Caen, 1911). It ap- 
pears that the word ‘“‘ Haro’”’ does not occur 
before the thirteenth century. The author 
rejects the legendary connexion of the word 
with Rou (Rolf), and after discussing less 
fantastic etymologies, concludes :— 


| 
| 


huccus et le vieux verbe frangais hucher 
viennent du latin huc. Quand on compare |e 
mot huro aux autres mots a peu pris 
semblables et quand on songe au_ sens °: tras 
général qu’il a pris dans de nombreux pays, on 
est tenté de le considérer comme une simple 
interjection, comme un cri de détresse e¢ 
d’appel. (p. 18). 

As to the origin of the Clameur, the 
author’s conclusion is that :— 

Les anciennes prescriptions des capitulaires 
frances, ordonnant aux voisins de préter main. 
forte & ceux qui appellent a aia, semblent 
n’étre jamais tombées en désuétude dans le 
duché; mais elles furent reprises, complétées 
et agravées par les souverains de la Nor. 
mandie vers la fin du XIle siacle ou le début 
du XIIIe; c’est méme & ce moment que le mot 
de haro parait avoir acquis son sens juridique 


précis. (pp. 14-15). 
G. H. Waitt. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH. LYNN: 

PEACOCK FEAST: MOON DIAL: 
CHARNEL HOUSES (clv. 99). — 1. Two 
features peculiar to large continental brasses 
(see Creeny’s illustrations) were the repre- 
sentation of the soul being carried into the 
presence of God the Father, and a picture of 
human life, the one above and the other below, 
the effigies. Of the upper one it might bk 
said to represent heaven, but of the lower 
one it would be more correct to say it repre 
sents earth. There are pictures of the chase 
and the like. In the Braunche brass the 
picture is of a peacock feast and there is 
the possibility that Mayor Braunche gave 4 
royal banquet in honour of the King, who 
visited the town possibly during his 


| mayoralty. Cotman, the authority on Norfolk 


| lovers and the meat of lords.’’ 


| the table, 


Avec Littré et Brunner, nous ferions plutét | 


venir ce mot de JVallemand hara, 


hierher: par ici! Le verbe haren dériverait de 
cet adverbe, comme le mot latintdu moyen Age 


re, | adjunct to the church and many instances 


' could be named, including, I think, St. Paul’s 


brasses, refers to ‘‘ the noble bird, the food of 
In this par- 
ticular illustration there are the usual lords 
and ladies, one of the former striding across 


followed by musicians, brings in the peacock 
dish. It was usual for the lady of highest 
rank and beauty to bear the dish or to carve 
the bird. The description given to G.H. corres 
ponds with that of Holcombe Ingleby in ‘ The 
Pleasures of Lynn,’ but I think the associa- 
tion with the story of Prometheus and with 
Heaven and Hades is a fancy that was not 
in the engraver’s mind. 

2. Is the ‘‘ moon-dial’’ similar to the 
scratch dial of which severa] examples have 
been noted in your pages recently ? 

5. The charnel-house was quite a common 


while a procession of ladies, ) 
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Cathedral. In the Hole Park Chapel in the 
South-east corner of Rolvenden Church, Kent, 
the monuments have been cracked by the sink- 
ing of the wall. Excavations proved that 
there had been a charnel-house apparently 
below the chapel. 
Watrer E. GawTHorp. 
AINT PANTALEON (clv. 79). — Saint 
Pantaleon is one of the fourteen saints 
of the Catholic Church (Achatius, Aegidius, 
Blasius, Christophorus, Cyriacus, Dionysius, 
Erasmus, Eustachius, Georgius, Pantaleon, 
Vitus, Barbara, Catharina and Margareta), 
which are named Helpers in Need. 
suffered a martyr’s death under Maximianus. 
His commemoration day is the 27 July. See 
H. Weber’s book, ‘ Die Verehrung der heiligen 
vierzehn Nothelfer’’ (Kempten 1886). 


pre-Christian Pantaleons. 
Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


 (cliv. 189, 249, 431, clv. 14).—Mr. Clement 
Heaton, in an article on Charles Dickens’s 
visit to Lausanne, published in the Italian 
Mail and Tribune of July 14, writes: ‘‘ Of 


the town of Lausanne, of which he (Charles | L 
;on account of it, and the subsequent restora- 


Dickens) always spoke with affection, he 
writes to a friend that he had never seen so 
many book shops in so small a space. The 
steep streets and the dilapidated state of the 
churches, the crypts of many serving as stores 
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| 
| 


| 


“| only the inter-play of vigorous 
: U : This | ordinary 
saint is by no way in connection with the two | but also the character 
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The Library. 
Palladii Dialogus de Vita S. Joannis Chrysos- 
tomi. Edited with revised Text, Introduc- 
tion and Notes by P. R. Coleman-Norton. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.). 
E looked forward with more than ordinary 
'Y interest and pleasure to the appearance 
of the new text of this famous_ biography. 
Seven or eight years ago a translation of it 
into English by the Rev. Herbert Moore was 


brought out by the S.P.C.K., and a good deal 
of work has been recently done upon it, as 





'also upon the other works ascribed to Pal- 
He | ladius, and upon what is known of his life. 


The story of St. Chrysostom is one of those 
great passages in history upon which many 
lines converge, so that it opens up for ug not 
and extra- 
and of warring theories, 


ersons, 
and temper of the 


| times, and something of the relations between 
| East and West, to say nothing about the com- 


|manding charm of 


St. Chrysostom himself, 


|and the terrible adversities he had to pass 


‘\HURCHES WITH SHOPS ATTACHED | through. 


| Palladius. 


However, in the new volume before us, the 
principal new contribution concerns rather 
Palladius hag long been, is still 
officially, under a cloud. Despite his friend- 
ship with St. Chrysostom, the incurrence of 
deprivation and endurance of many hardships 


| tion to the exercise of his episcopate, he has 
| come down to us as something of a heretic, as 


for the tradespeople, also called forth observ- | 


ation.’’ 
A. Hi. 


JENISON SHAFTO (cliv. 353, clv. 123).— 
Y © Jenison of Elswick co. Northumber- 


land, descended from Ralph Jenison, Mayor | 
| sider, but seems at last, particularly under 


of Newcastle-on-Tyne 1597, third son of 
Robert Jenison of Yokeflete [co. York]; the 
heiress of this branch, Mary, sister and 


heiress of Ralph Jenison of Elswick and Wal- | 


worth, M.P. co. Northumberland and Master 


of the Buckhounds to George II, married | 


Robert Shafto Esq. of Benwell co. Northum- | 


berland; arms—azure a bend between two 
swans argent.’’ 
1878. 

G. 


Ss. G. 


an Origenist and a Pelagian. Dr. Coleman- 
Norton sets out—briefly in the text of his 
Introduction, more fully in his footnotes—the 
virtual nullity of the basis for his alleged 
Pelagianism. The accusation can be traced 
no further back than Baronius, who misread 
some words in St. Jerome’s Dialogue against 
the Pelagians which refer to Palladius, but in 
fact accuse him of Origenism, not of Pelagian- 
ism atall. The accusation of Origenism is both 
better sustained and more instructive to con- 


Dom Butler’s searching examination, to re- 
solve itself into that admiration of Origen’s 
powers as a thinker, which, combined with a 
clear-sighted refusal to be carried away _ by 
him, must, in our modern eyes redound to 
credit and go to prove both the loyalty to 
truth and the intellectual generosity of the 
leaders of the Church of the day—among them 


| St. Chrysostom himself. 


Burke’s ‘ General Armory,’ | 


On the’ traditional ascription of the 


| ‘ Dialogus’ to Palladius there is nothing fresh 


| brought forward, the conclusion of a survey 


UTHOR WANTED (cliv. 84).—I have not | 


4 observed that the reference has 
given to this well-known line: “ Swift 
shuttles of an Empire’s loom that weave us, 
main to main.” It is the third verse in the 
fifth stanza of Mr. Kipling’s fine poem, ‘ 
Coastwise Lights ’—in ‘'The Seven Seas.’ 
Epwy Gopwin C.ayTon. 


been | mate of St. 





he} poral, near enough to 


of facts and probabilities remaining in _ its 
favour. It is the work certainly of an inti- 
Chrysostom’s who had observed 
his every-day life; knew the turn of his mind 
his ideas about ordinary affairs; his personal 
spiritual and tem- 
m to love him with 
brotherliness ag well as reverence, or even 


habits; was of nee 
i 


‘as his present editor thinks, to have been, as 
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one so familiar easily might be, imperfectly 
aware of his friend’s true greatness. 
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| often ran down into a liberty of idea and expre 


It is to | 


be noted that, save for the appearance of St. | 


Basiliskos on his last day, warning St. Chry- | 
sostom: ‘‘ Be of good cheer, brother John, od 

ae) 
records almost nothing in the way of visions, | 


to-morrow we shall be with one another,” 


or miracles. 


On the question of the date of the ‘ Dialogus,” | 


after going through the many considerations 
urged in favour of this or that year, Dr. 


Coleman-Norton pronounces in favour of some | 


time not much later than 408. The strongest 
argument in favour of the early date to our 
thinking, lies in the defensive attitude clearly 
perceptible in the work, which would 


been unnecessary, even inappropriate, after 


the restoration of St. Chrysostom’s name to | 


the diptychs of the Churches. 

Dr. Coleman-Norton’s Introduction 
full details of the literary sources upon which 
Palladius drew, as these may be traced in 
the ‘ Dialogus,’ as also of the eight known 
MSS. of the work, and of the five printed 


editions, of which the first was Bigot’s pub- | 


lished at Paris in 1680 from the MS. at 
Florence, the only one which contains the com- 
plete text. No properly critical edition, with 
collation of the MSS., and with commentary 
and adequate notes has till now been made. 
The last edition was Migne’s, which incor- 


ponewe correction of earlier editors offended | 


yy the roughness of the textinthe MS. These 
the present edition has again eliminated, the 
editor’s purpose i 
which reproduces as nearly as possible what 
Palladius wrote, rather than what he should 
have written.” Mr. Moore, commenting on 
the frequent grammatical errors in the 
‘ Dialogus,’ would explain them as_ arising 
from dictation, which is certainly plausible. 
At the same time a certain mental embarrass- 
ment, which rather enhances than diminishes 
the life and warmth of the narrative, appears 
to have a good share in these defects, as it 
has in the abruptness wont to be shown in 
the most moving parts of the story—notably 
in the description of St. Chrysostom’s death, 
which tails off into quotations from scripture. 

A particular excellence of this edition is the 
abundance of references, whether in foot-notes, 
notes or indexes. 


Selections edited by 


Ruskin as Literary Critic. 
ae (Cambridge University Press. 


Ball. 

4s. 6d.). 
‘HIS book concludes with a few miscellaneous 
definitions and aphorisms, of which the final 
one is that dictum from ‘The Two Paths’: 
“Throughout the world, of the two abstract 
things, liberty and restraint, restraint is always 
the more honourable.”’ Ruskin as a critic of 
literature furnishes illustration of the prin- 
ciple. His mind affords one of the finest 
examples of what we may call innate austerity 
that the world of art and thought has ever been 
called upon to recognise: its superficial action 


have | 


gives | 


being “to arrive at a text | 





| 


sion which, not devoid of vigour, truth g 
eloquence, yet suffered diminution from th 
throwing off of restraint. Mr. Ball’s Introdne | 
tion does full justice to what Ruskin was ang. 
what he gaye to the world, and he has donelll 
notable service—in spite of modern divergengg 
from Ruskin’s standpoint as a critic—in putting 
together the most important and a large num 
ber of the secondary, utterances on literature of 
a thinker, whose influence, though it may bg 
overlaid or opposed, must count among the pen 
manent factors of English literary consciong 
ness. 


The Scots Mercat “ Cross,” an Inquiry as 
its Origin and Meaning. By William Geo 
age (Glasgow. William Hodge and 
2s. 6d.). : 
HE problem is many-sided and leads much 

further back than the term “ crogg” 
would suggest, for under it are included pillar 

stones and other monumental stones of p 

origin; and, indeed, the primary charac 

istics of all market crosses are shaft; stone 
which serves as socket; steps and emblem at 
the top of the shaft which so far from being 
always a cross is characteristically, a pine cone, 

This brief but substantial study criticises 

some recent ideas on the subject; and makeg 

some good suggestions for further research, 

The most interesting pages are those which, 

| by aid of M. D’Alviella’s work, connect 

Scottish market crosses with the perce 

Belgium. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 15, col. 2, 1. 6, of article on “The 


“ Bucklers Yard” 


King’s Ships,’ for 


r 
Bucklers Hard. “< 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is ote 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & QY to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ ‘ 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. : 


forward — 
to 
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